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Congressional Probers Seek Tapes 
Of Aborted Hostage Rescue Bid 


Pentagon May Seek 
Executive Privilege 


By John J. Fialka 

Wash ln|;1on Star Sialf Writer 

Congressional investigators have asked the 
jpentagon for copies of the tapes of commiinica- 
|tions that went on between Washington and the 

g round force during the aborted mission to free 
le hostages in Tehran. 

r - A Pentagon spokesman said that the request had 
been received and “was being addressed” by De- 
fense officials. He would not say who had made 
r equest. 

I^^^er Pentagon sources said that because the 
^^^Kontain sensitive information about the raid 
tactics to be used on it, Defense Secretary 
iTOTold Brown may opt to deny the tapes to Con- 
gress on grounds that they are covered by execu- 
tive privilege. 

; Such a defense, which can only be raised by the 
president, may have already been blunted by the 
joint Chiefs of Staff agreeing to turn over evi- 
dence concerning the raid . to another 
investigating group, one appointed by the Joint 
Chiefs that includes three retired senior officers. 

A response that the tapes are covered by execu- 
tive privilege could also lead to an embarrassing 
parallel with the Watergate era, during which the 
Nixon administration fought long and hard to pre- 
vent I he public release of tapes of conversations 
between Resident Nixon and key aides. 

Investigators familiar with the raid say that thei 
communications tapes exist and that they shouldj 
be tlie best evidence of what went on during thei 
crucial moments before and after the decision to| 
abort the raid. 

The tapes should be able to settle two persistent 
rumors still circulating in Washington about the 
April 24 raid. The Army Times has quoted Penta- 
gon sources who have heard the tapes as saying 
that the complex command structure of the raid- 
ing party resulted in a “logjam” of communica- 
tions and that the raid ended in organizational 
chaos after a helicopter crashed into a C-130 trans-i 
port . _ 

There have also been rumors that the raid was 
jninated after the movement of Soviet aircraft 

'ehran and a Soviet communication about 
^ lid with the White House. Brown and other 
Tnse officials have said that communications 
was “outstanding” during the raid, and they have 
[Scoffed at assertions that the Soviets may have 
played a role in the ha- ” withdrawal of the raid- 
(See CONGRESSIONAL, Pg 3) 
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Soviet is accused 
of adding to arms 
aimed at Europe 

Bodo Air Force Base, Norway (Reuter)— The top de- 
fense officials from the United States and Britain said yes- 
terday that the Soviet Union had increased the number of 
nuclear missiles aimed at Western Europe. 

U.S. Defense Secretary Harold Brown said the Soviet 
Union now has nuclear cruise missiles on its submarines in 
the Baltic. 

British Defense Secretary Francis Pym told reporters 
that Soviet three-headed, SS-20 missiles were coming out 
at the rate of one every five days, instead of one a week 
six months ago. 

Two-thirck of them were aimed at Western Europe and 
one-third at China, according to Western military sources. 

The two men spoke after a two-day meeting of the de- 
fense officials of 12 countries taking part in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization's nuclear planning group. 

Mr. Pym said the Soviet Union has slow^ down phas- 
ing out its older SS-4 and SS-5 missiles, which the SS-20s 
are due to replace. 

The defense officials of the 12 countries taking part in 
the nuclear planning group expressed concern in their 
final communique over the retention of Soviet SS-4s and 
SS-5s. 

“This, coupled with the continuing deployment of the 
SS-20 missiles, might lead to an even larger Soviet superi- 
ority in long-range theater nuclear forces in the mid-80s 
than previously anticipated,” they said. 

The officials called on the Soviet Union to respond posi- 
tively to NATO’s offer in December to negotiate controls 
on this type of weapon. 

They said the Soviet Union “was instead advancing 
unacceptable preconditions, which would perpetuate in- 
equality, to any negotiations or even preliminary arms- 
control exchanges.” 

The West’s proposal to negotiate was made at the same 
time that NATO decided in Brussels in December to de- 
ploy almost 600 Pcrshing-2 and cruise missiles in Western 
Europe to counter the Soviet SS-20 and Tupolev-26 back- 
fire bombers. 

The offer was conveyed twice to the Soviet Union by 
the United States and was rejected both times. 

Soviet officials have denounced the plan as an attempt 
by NATO to gain military superiority in Europe and alter 

military balance between the power blocs. 

(See SOVIET, Pg 3) 
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Gen. Jones ^ 
Denies Deal 
To Resign 

Sen. Helms Refuses 
To Back Off Claim 

By Lisa Myers 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

Gen. David Jones, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, denied yester- 
day that he privately agreed to re- 
sign if Ronald Reagan is elected 
president in order to avert a pro- 
tracted struggle over his renomina- 
[tion. 

But Sen. Jesse Helms, R— N.C., re- 
Ifused to back down on his claim that 
Jones had cut such a deal to head off 
a potentially bloody political fight 
over his appointment to a second 
two-year term as the nation's 
premier military official. “There’s 
no question that it was set up,” 
Helms said. "I don’t know what the 
game is.” 

Two other senators, one a Demo- 
crat and one a Republican, said they 
also had been told that Jones had 
agreed to tender his resignation in 
January if President Carter isn’t re- 
elected. Both said their information 
did not come from Helms. 

Jones, in a written statement, said 
he made “no agreements or commit- 
ments whatsoever with any member 
Jof Congress about submitting a 
pesignation in the event of a change 
of administration.” Such an arrange- 
ment would be "inconsistent” with 
the law, which states that the chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs “serves at 
the pleasure of the president," the 
four-star Air Force general main- 
tained. 

The middleman in the dispute, 
ISen. John Warner, R-Va., refused to 
Icomment pending Senate Armed 
pervices Committee hearings on 
pones’ confirmation. “In the interest 
lof national defense. Sen. Warner will 
Inoi join in public debate of this mat- 
iter.” his office said. 

It was Warner who initially 
Jbroached the possibility of such an 
■arrangement to Helms on the Senate 
floor Monday and who told Helms 

(See GEN, JONES. Pg 3) 
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General David C. Jones, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff,, flatly 
denied today the report in this morning's Washington Star about a "deal" 
with some members of Congress to resign if Governor Ronald Reagan is 
elected President. 

General Jones stated that he has made no agreements or commitments 
whatsoever with any member of Congress about submitting a resignation in 
the event of a change of administration. 

Public Law states that the Chairman of the JCS "serves at the pleasure 
of the President." General Jones said that, "Any arrangements with members 
of Congress to resign in the future would be inconsistent with this 
statute." 

He went on to say, "The integrity of the Chairman's office is an 
overriding consideration and I consider it totally inappropriate for senior 
military officers to adopt the tradition of political appointees of offering 
resignations whenever an Administration changes." 
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The first request for the tapes was made by Sen. 
Frank Church, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, on behalf of a committee 
member. Sen, Jesse Helms, R-N.C. In a letter to 
Helms, however. Church made it clear that his 
committee was not about to launch an investiga* 

« into the anatomy of the raid. 

(hile committee staffers would not comment 
he details of their investigation, sources close 
to the committee said that Sen. Gary Hart, D-Colo , 
recently turned to Stennis during a closed hearing 
and said “well, if there are such tapes, why don’t 
we have them?” 

A more serious request for the tapes is being 
pressed by the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
where several members have asked for more 
information about the aborted raid. 

Another committee member. Sen, Henry Jack- 
son. D-Wash., has also vowed to press the Pentagon 
for better information about the raid. "The very 
fact of their withholding information raises the 
suspicion of things that might be embarrassing in 
terms of planning," Jackson said. 

Among the questions being raised by Jackson 
and others is whether there were any so<alled 
“generic flaws” or fundamental Pentagon prob- 
lems reflected in the planning of and the subse- 
quent failure of the raid. An example of this would 
be the Pentagon’s tendency to set up overelabo- 
rate command structures airf plans. 

Another suspected flaw is a tendency by high- 
level commanders to dominate every facet of the 
ground activity from afar through sophisticated 
communications systems. The tapes would show 
whether this took place as the problems began to 
multiply at Desert I, the refueling point for the 
first phase of the three-phased mission. 
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over lunch Tuesday that Jones had 
agreed. 

Helms suggested that Jones’ 
denial was “a face-saving thing.” 

"I think they want it to go away 
and that Jones will tender his resig- 
nation in January if Governor Rea- 
gan is elected,” the senator said. 
“We’ll just wait and see.” 

At the White House. Carter press 
secretary Jody Powell said that the 
prospect of opposition from some of 
the Pentagon’s staunchest allies has 
not changed the president’s mind 
about renaming Jones, whom critics 
deride as "Jimmy Carter’s patsy.” 

“As far as I know, the president in- 
tends to go ahead with the Jones 
nomination,” Powell said. 

Despite feelings that Jones has 
subjugated the best interests of the 
nation’s military to the political de- 
sires of the White House. Senate 
critics do not have the voles to de- 
feat his nomination. 

If Jones does step down after only 
six months of a two-year term, it 
would constitute a sharp departure 
from precedent. Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs traditionally have 
served out their full terms even 
when presidents have changed. Car- 
■ for example, inherited Gen. 
rge S. Brown and did not get tc 
le his own chief until June 1978. 
ones said it is important that the 
tradition be upheld. “The integrity 
of the chairman’s office is an over- 
riding consideration and I considei 
it totally inappropriate for senior 
military officers to adopt the tradi- 
tion of political appointees of offer- 


Foes Launch Effort 
To Talk Carter Proposal to !>eath 


By Lisa Myers 

Washington Star Staff Writer 

Senate opponents of President 
Carter’s draft registration plan yes- 
terday launched a last-gasp effort to 
talk the bill to death, and the Sen- 
ate’s only woman vowed to try to ex- 
pand the proposal to include women 
as well as men. 

Senate Democratic and Republi- 
can leaders said it is only a matter of 
time before the Senate gives final ap- 
proval to the $13.3 million House- 
passed measure to begin registering 
19* and 20-year-old men at post of- 
fices this summer. Senate Minority 
Leader Howard Baker said that, de- 
spite a filibuster, passage could come 
as early as the middle of next week. 

In opening debate, Senate Majority 
Leader Robert C. Byrd said reinstitu- 
tion of registration, abandoned in 
1975, would be a signal to the Soviet 
Union and U.S. allies "of our deter- 
mination to place our armed forces 
in a state of preparedness in the 
event of a military emergency.” He 
argued that it also “will demonstrate 
our resolve to back up our foreign 
policy pronouncements with mili- ' 
tary strength.” 

But Sen, Nancy Kassebaum, R- 
Kan., claimed that reigistration is 
largely symbolic and "only has sub- 
stance as a symbol if it is universal.” 
Its primary value, she said, is as "a 
tool of education” for young people 
in reminding them of their commit- 
ment to the nation. 

‘"That benefit will be neutralized 
in the devisive debate that will 
ensue if we mandate a discrimina- 
tory and unfair registration 
scheme,” Kassebaum said. 

The House and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee have over- 


whelmingly rejected registering 
women. Sen, Robert Dole, R-Kan. 
predicted that the full ^nate will 
follow suit. “She’s very persuasive, 
but 1 doubt she’s that persuasive,” he 
said of Kassebaum. 

Although some proponents of 
registration have sought to avoid 
the issue of Including women on the 
ground that it would delay imple- 
mentation of a plan, Kassebaum 
noted that there are strong constitu- 
tional arguments for including 
women. A number of legal scholars 
maintain that a men-only registra- 
tion plan would be ruled unconstitu- 
tional by the courts when opponents 
mount a promised legal challenge. 

The Kansas Republican empha- 
sized that her amendment — co- 
sponsored by Sen. Carl Levin, D- 
Mich., — deals only with registration 
of women, not with drafting them or 
sending them into combat. 

Claiming to have a solid base of 30 
votes. Kassebaum said her amend- 
ment has “a fair chance provided we 
can get over some of the parliamen- 
tary problems.” 

Byrd said he expects to file a peti- 
tion to choke off the filibuster by the 
end of the week. Baker said propo- 
nents aren’t likely to muster the 
required 60 votes in the first attempt 
to invoke cloture but that the votes 
will materialize on the second or 
third try. 

Sen. Mark Hatfield, R-Ore.. leader 
of the filibuster, said registration 
would have “a very divisive impact" 
on the country and wouldn’t solve 
military manpower problems. He 
noted that it is opposed by all presi- 
dential candidates other than Car- 
ter. 
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U.S. Navy chief visits Turks 


.’ANKARA — Adm. Thomas Hay- 
ward, U.S. chief of naval operations, 
arrived yesterday on a four-day offi- 
ctal visit. He will hold talks with the 
'I^rkish armed forces chief of staff, 
Gen. Kenan Kvren. and acting De- 
fense Minister Hu.seyin Ozalp, the 
Turkish general staif said. 


ing resignations whenever an ad- 
ministration changes.” he said. 

Helms said that though the 
president always has the power to 
fire a chief, the purpose of the pri- 
vate agreement was to spare Reagan 
the hassle. 

“I don’t want Reagan to be in a 
position to have to fire the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs. It causes a flap 
and all that,” Helms explained, “It’s 
so much easier to pick up a resigna- 
tion and say 'you sure have served 
well and goodbye.’ ’’ 

Helms said that while he still op- 
poses Jones as a “political general,” 
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Brown Cites Soviet Cruise Missiles 

BODO AIR FORCE BASE, Norway.— U.S. Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown Said the Soviet Union now 
baa nuclear cruise missiles bn its submarines in the 
Baltic Sea. Brown’s British counterpart, Francis 
Pym, said the Soviet three-headed SS20 missiles are 
being produced at the rate of one every five days 
instead of the one a week six months ago. 

The two spoke after a two-clay meeting of the 
defense ministers of 12 countries taking part in the 
NATO nuclear planning group. 


. CONTINUED 


NATO Secretary-General Joseph Luns said at a news 
conference that the defense ministers this time had 
decided to appeal to the Soviet Union collectively instead 
of letting the United States speak in the name of the al- 
liance. 

.Three NATO countries did not take part in the meeting: 
France, which pursues an independent nuclear policy; Ice- 
land, which has no armed forces; and Luxembourg. 


he does not plan to marshall forces 
in the Senate to wage an all-out war 
against bis confirmation, "Instinct 
tells me he will resign in January 
anyway.” 



Woobey applauded the House of Rep- 
reseu^Uves for turning back efforts to 
cut funding for the MX mteile system. 
Unfortunately, he chose not to discuss 
some of the problems wit h that system. 

One basic problem is that the “multi- 
'pie protective shelter” (MPS) deployment 
scheme for MX relies on deception. The 
Air Force must have a high degree of 
ctmfid^ce that. ho p<^ible espionage 
can uncover the location of a inissiik 
This be difficult at best to ensure^ 
and withdul this degree of ' confidence 
the hfre protectiva ^em is worthless. 

I An<Aher proBlenris that ttie i^rsiem de- 
p^ds on Soviet restraint in building 
liuae is htUe to make one be- 


»awv\> iUi|(U Ui^ 

ability to de^y the entire I£K system. 
Without SALT n, it can certaiit^ achieve 
this ability, .The United Sts tes would 
then be forced to defend or expand the 
already gargantuan MX system. * 

The cost alone of Hie fdX- project 
should ;give lawmakers paus». The Air 
Force's baseline hilUou fiiguro doe? 
not Include costs for warheads^ operat- 
ing expenses, aid to impacted states, 
cost overruns and Inflation.' The final 
figure may be closer to ?100 billion. 

As Mr. Woofeey states, ‘It’;? not easy 
to love the MX.” Indeed, It is amazing 
that Congress scands for It jri: UK. 
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of Joint Chiefs 
May Be at an End 

Prtm • Tbnn SMf WrNcr 

WASHINGTON— Backstage nego- 
tiations app^ired Tuesdz^ to have 
ended a S^ate challenge to the nom- 
ination of Gen. David C. Jones to a 
second two-year term as chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Sen. Jesse Helms (R-N.C.), who 
declared last week that he would fili- 
buster against the nomination, said he 
has agr^ to drop his opposition in 
return for a promise by Jones to re- 
sign in January if President Carter is 
not reelected. 

Jones promoptly denied through a 
spokesman that be had made any 
such promise. 

Sen. John Tower (R-Tex.) and 
John W. Warner (R-Va.), who have 
been negotiating with Jones, said the 
general did not say flatly he would 
re^ but rather that he would st^ 
aside if whoever is President n^ 
January wanted someone else in the 
job. 

“Under the law, the chairman of 
the JCS serves at the pleasure of the 
President and Jones realizes 
Tower said. “He would gracefully 


step aside if the President wanted 
someone else." 

Tower said further that it is now 
his opinion "that there will not be 
substantial opposition” to the Jones 
nomination. 

Helms, asked about the Jones deni- 
al and the comments of Tower and 
Warner, said he will seek clarification 
from the two senators but added that 
he thought it is a nmtter of "semanti- 
cal hair-splitting." 

"I know what I mean, and now I've 
got to find out what Sea Tower and 


Sen. Warner mean, but i think we 
mean the same thing," he said. *T 
think they're trying to save face for 
the guy." 

Helms had said last week that he 
would filibuster against Jones’ nom- 
ination part on grounds the general is 
a "White House puppet” who has 
failed to stand up for the military. 

Asked Tuesd^ if he would now 
oppose Jones, Helms indicated he will 
not fi^t further. 

"I think it will work out iill right," 
he said. 
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Angola Growing Uneasy With Soviets^ 


By David Lamb 
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U.S., Saudi Concern Increasing 
At Soviet Arms Aid to N. Yemen 


Los Anieles Times 

LUANDA, Angola— Officials arc re- 
luctant to discuss it publicly, but dis- 
satisfaction is growing in the govern- 
ment with the Soviet Union’s role in 
Angola and its meager assistance to 
Angola’s failing economy. 

Many Angolans say privately that 
they believe their country is being 
short-changed in its marriage with 
Moscow. And they add that no di- 
vorce is in sight As long as civil war 
rages and as long as guerrillas conti- 
nue to use Angola as a base to fight 
for Namibian independence from 
South Africa. Angola needs its Soviet 
and Cuban allies to bolster its defen- 
ses. 

"We can’t cope with' our problems 
now, economically, militarily, politi- 
cally," said an Angolian academic. "So 
what do you think would happen if we 
cut our lifelihe to the one country 
thats been an ally from the start? You 
don’t have to be Marx to figure it 
out.” 

"It’s difficult to find a single gov- 
ernment official who is happy with 
the Russians,” a Western ambassador 
said. "Everyone knows the country is 
going to hell in a handbasket and they 
look around and about all they can 
see the Russians doing is handing out 
guns and pictures of Marx and Le- 
nin.” • 

Privately, many officials confirm 
the ambassador’s assessment. A top 
adviser to President Jose Eduardo dos 
Santos, who would neither elaborate 
nor be identified, said, "I don’t think 
our future is with the Russians.” 

These officials complain that the 
massive Soviet bloc presence, which 
came here to bolster, the current gov- 
ernment during the height of the bit- 
ter civil war In 1975, has ^ not -pre- 
vented steady economic deterioration. 
They grumble that the Soviets are 
aloof and Isolated from the Angolan 
community — the Soviets have their 
own beach In Luanda and do not mix 
socially— and many Angolans wonder 
alqtid -whether Moscow is really inter- 
ested in promoting regional stability 
and economic development 
Intelligence sources estimate that 
5,000 Soviet military and civilian, are 
stationed to Angola. They put the 
number of Cabans at 27,000, about 20,- 
000 of them 'Stoldiers, and the number 
of East Europeans at more than 5,000. 
No attempt is made here to hide the 
Soviet presence. 

"We need the help of our friends, 
and it is difficult for me to under- 
stand why some countries keep saying 
Angola is controlled by the Soviets 
and Cubans,” said the deputy defense 
minister, CoL Juliao Mateus Paulo. 
"The president here is Angolan, the 
ministers are Angolan, the troops are 
Angolan. The reason these countries 
keep harping about the Soviets and 
Cubans must be simply that they 
don't like our politics, which arc 
Marxist." 

The ruling party, the Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola, is 
divided into three distinct groups, in- 
telligence sources said. The first and 
smallest is hard-line pro — Moscow; 
the second is unhappy with Moscow’s 
grip on Angola and would like to see 
the emergence of a purely African 

(See ANGOLA, Pg 6) 


By Edward Cody 

Washington Post foreign Service 

HODEIDA, North Yemen— The 

presence of Soviet arms and military 
advisers in North Yemen is increasing 
steadily, and the government says it 
has no intention of stopping the flow 
despite concern in Saudi Arabia and 
the United States, 

The influx grows from determina- 
tion within President .^li Abdullah Sa- 
lah’s government and officer corps to 
strengthen the armed forces from 
whatever sources are available to a 
country with Yemen's limited finan- 
cial resources. 

It reflects a histoiy of military aid 
from the Soviet Union combined with 
North Yemen’s resolve to remain in- 
dependent of its wealthy Saudi neigh- 
bors, whose attempts to steer Sanaa 
away from the Soviet Union often 
have been heavy-handed. 

Against this background. President 
Carter’s decision in March 1979 to dis- 
patch under emergency procedures 15 
Northrop F5E fighters and 64 M60 bat- 
tle tanks, a gesture urged by the wor- 
ried Saudis, appears now to have been 
too little, too late and too closely tied 
to Saudi Arabia to make a difference 
in North Yemen. 

Instead, the size of the direct Soviet 
effort has largely eclipsed the U.S, 
arms and their value as a symbol of 
Western and Saudi support. 

If North Yemen is weaned away 
from Saudi Arabia and the West, it 
would represent a major setback for 
American efforts to contain Soviet in- 
fluence in the Middle East, right in 
the backyard of the world's leading 
oil exporter. Outright alignment with 
the Soviet Union by North Yemen 
would be seen elsewhere in the Arab 
world as another loss of face and in- 
fluence by the United States on top of 
developments in Iran and .Afghani- 
stan. 

In addition, North Yemen is strate- 
gically placed to provide a possible 
site for military control of the mouth 
of the Red Sea. . 

Soviet ships are regularly unloading 
Mig 21 and SU-22 warplanes along 
with T-55 tanks and other military 
equipment at this humid Red Sea port 
— even as Yemeni pilots learning from 
two American instructors make prac- 
tice landings in the F5Es at Sanaa, air- 
port 150 miles northeast. 

Migs and Sukhois, painted in cam- 
ouflage, line up at the main airport 
here. Nearby on the coast, a Soviet- 
supplied radar and antiar craft bat- 
tery rises beside the road stretching 
along a 12-mile sandspit protecting 
Hodeida’s deep-water harbor where 
the Soviets land their arms. 

Analysts in the capital estimate that 
.North Yemen has received 15 SU-22 
ground-attack jets and 10 Mig 21 fight- 
ers since February in a deal in which 
Moscow has promised 40 Mig 21s and 
20 SU22s. 

In addition, soon after the Ameri- 
can tanks began arriving, Soviet T55 
tanks started showing up. First came 
200 Polish -made T55s, military ana- 
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. lysts say, and since then at least 300 
more from the Sovite Union’s own 
stocks. * 

Also recently arrived from the So- 
,viet Union, they say, are 65 multiple 
rocket launcheri and 18 selfpropelled 
antiaircraft gum, with four 34 mm can- 
nons that aplt out WO rounds a minute. 
Moreover '70 armored poraonnel carri- 
ers sent by Carter have been joined 
by Soviet armored care. 

Along with the waapona have come 
Soviet military experts to train Y*m- 
enla in their use. About 230 Sc^Hot 
military advisers are reported to be 
working in North Yemen. The sched- 
ule of future arms deliveries has led 
to predlctlona that the number will 
rise. ■> 

Up to TO U.8. military penoBnel 
were in North Yemen lait year to 
train Yemenis on the American weap- 
ons. But that number has dropped to 
eight, including the two Ini^ctor pi- 
lots, U.S. sources say, In addition to 
U.S. teams that come and go and a 
dozen civilian technicians. 

It was because Saudi Arabia urged 
and financed the deal for American 
aircraft to strengthen North Yemen 
against Marxist Soum Yemen that the 
Saudi rulers became particularly up- 
set when the Soviet arms started com- 
ing. Their worries were hightened by 
talks that for the tirst, time showed, 
signed of improving relations between 
the Marxists in Aden mid the Senaa 
government. 

Since then. North Yemen has of- 
fered repeated, assurance to Saudi 
Arabia that the flow of Soviet arms 
and advisers does not mean a change 
in Sanaa’s traditional policy of hona- 
lignment and that the unity talks do 
not mean a drift toward a Sovi^-ori- 
ented alliance with the south! 

But Prime Minister Abdul. Aziz Ab- 
dul Ghani and Foreign Minister ..Has- 
san Makki said in separate interviews 
this week that the North, Yemeni as- 
surances have not included a specific 
promise to send the advUers home as 
reported last March in Saudi Arabia. 

"Everybody got angry, but. , we 
thought they shouldn’t,” said Abdul 
Ghaiii. "We have got arms ffom the 
Soviet Union since the 1950s. . .As 
long as there is a job to do, there will 
bo adviaers to do it” ( 

Echoing this theme, B|kko said: 
“We have our own intertstsu They 
have their own interests. TSey «e our 
neighbors. They have their Inter- 
ests. They are our nelghbocs, but ^r 
Interests may not always boWe saliei 
I will never say to them |he 
Sovtan not to come becimie sojme- 
body U not happy that they are hwe- 
I will never accept that eomictne 
us bow to deal with other eouiurlei.” 
At the same time, both officials em- 
phasized that Salah’s government has 
assured the vigorously intlcojpnunist 
Saudis that the Soviet advli^ are in 
North Yemen only for weapefc train- 
ing wid maintenance, and tjgafc their 
departure will be considered when 
their Job la finished. 

“We gave all these assurances that 

(See N. YEMEN, Pg 6) 


f ANGOLA -- CONTINUED 
system that favors neither East nor 
West; the third and largest -group, 
which includes Dos Santos, flows with 
the currents of the moment and ap* 
pears to be generally befuddled by 
the problems facing Angola. 

For the Soviet Union, Angola repre- 
sents an important springboard for 
trying to influence events in southern 
Africa. Many diplomats here said Mos- 
cow is putting pressure on Angola to 
divorce itself from the Western pro- ” 
posal for a settlement in Namibia and ' 
to return to a policy of confrontation. 
Angola supported the West’s plan 'to 
end the civil war in Zimbabwe and' 
also has backed the West's proposal ' 
on Namibia, long known as Southwest 

Despite substantial Soviet mnitary 
investment here, Angola’s economy is 
falling badly. The cities are turning 
into slums, medical care is lacking, 
some of the schools are closed be- 
cause of the shortage of books, agri- 
cultural production has fallen 75 per- 
cent since independence from Portu- 
gl in 1975, meat , is rationed and long 
food lines form for even essential 
commodities. 

The Soviet bloc has not been very 
successful in solving those problems. 
Czechoslovakia recently sold Angola 
1.500 cars but no spare parts. The Cu- 
bans have taken over programs in 
wliich they have little experience- 
such as petroleum distribution — and 
have been forced to turn them over to 
Western experts. 

Angola also pays for the Bloc’s serv- 
ices. It provides the rent and utilities 
for the Soviets’ housing, pays $800 a 
month for every Cuban school 
teacher, allows the Soviet Union to 
keep 75 percent of the fish cauhgt off 
the Angolan coast and repays its debt 
for weapons with most of its income 
from oil and coffee. For each dollar 
earned, a European economist said, 
Angola spends 60 cents on he mili- 
tary or on meeting its financial com- 

No YEMEN -- CONTINUE" " 

there is no shift In'policy,” the prime 
minister said. “The equipment, 

I whether it comes from the United 
States or the Soviet Union." 

Saudi Arabia nevertheless became 
so irritated about the Soviet arms 
deal and the unity talks that it unoffi- 
cially suspended aid to North Yemen 
in’ December and January. As a result, 

I some soldiers- and civil servants got 
. paid late. 

' . Indbpeadeiit sotures estimated that '' 
iite Saddi government and royal fam- 
ily distribute $250 million as budget 
aid annually to North Yemen and a 
similar amount for special develop- 
ment projects and discreet payments 
of their own to ministers, officers, and 
tribal sheiks whose influence is con- 
sidered valuable in Hiyadh. 

I Jarred by the halt in Saudi funds, 
Salah sent envoys to SaucU Arabia to 
try to repair the damage. A Yemeni 
diplomat said Salah authorized Makke 
to tell them that “in principle" North 
Yemen accepted a phaseout of the So- 
viet advisers. 

After the talks the Saudis resumed 
their aid. Nothing was said about 
when the advisers would leave, how- 
ever; and the Yemeni diplomat said 
there are no signs this will he soon, 
Anxious for more definite word, the 



mltments to Moscow. 

Largely out of economic necessity, 
Angola has been gradqally reestabl- 
ishing it 8 contacts with the West dur- 
ing he past two years, it recently 
spent $7 million on a new embassy In 
x^sris. European businessmen and 
technicians are arriving In substantial 
munben; the Portuguese who fled at 
the time of independence are starting 
to trickle back: the national airltne'.s 
jet fleet con;iists of six U.S.-made Boe- 
ings, and a U.S. charter company. 
Trans-International Airlines of Oak- 
land, has the aviation conir.net for An- 
gola's diamond industry.. et 

One of .-Angola's biggest new trading 
partners is Brazil, which shares a Por- 
tuguese colonial heritage and — i-om- 
mon languatie with Angola, Brazilian 
exijorts to Angola have increased 
from $4 million three years ago to an 
estimated $90 million this year. 

The Angolan government is recog- 
nized by all black African government 
except Senegal and by most Western 



Saudi defense minister, Prince Sultan 
Ibn Abdul Aziz, and foreign minister. 
Prince Saud Ibn Faisal, paid an unu- 
sual joint visit to Sanaa May 13 for 
talks with Salah. 
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Carter Backs Selling 
Reactor to Morocco 

Reut«r 

President Carter has sent C:ongre85^ 
a proposed nuclear cooperation agree^ 
ment that would permit Morocco lo^ 
‘buy a research reactor and atomic 
fuel from the United States, State De- 
partment officials sold yesterday. 

Congress has 80 days in which it 
c.in re.ieci the agreement by ' a major- 
ity vote of both houses. 

Officials said the agreeme:,il would 
clear the way for Morocco to go ahead 
with a contract with General Atomic 
Co. of San Diego to buy the reactor. 

The reactor is to be used for re- 
search at a university in Rebat. 
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■ W. Germans to Tig hten 
Security at U.S. Fac ilities 

FRANKFURT, West Germany - 
U.S. and West German officials said 
yesterday they are stepping up se- 
curity at American buildings that 
have become targets of German 
youths linked to leftist terrorist 
groups. The latest such attack came 
Monday in Frankfurt, when youths 
ran into the city’s America House, 
one of seven U.S, buildings promot- 
ing American culture in West 
Germany, and sprayed the walls 
with slogans. 

governments except the Unite! 
States. Although the daily newspaptjr^ 
are full of virulent attacks on the 
United States, talks with Washington 
continue and Angola is eager to win 
recognition from the Cartel adminis- 
tration. 


Abdul Ghanl and Makke lioth said 
this review of Yemeni-Saudl relations 
satisfied the Saudis, ensuring contin- 
ued aid. Several diplomats in Sanaa 
have noticed signs of , another poten- 
tial cash pinch in the government, 
however, and they say Sultan and 
Saud flew home with less of a guaran-- 
tee than they had sought. 

The Saudis traditionally have 
thought of North Yemen as a close 
ally and a buffer agalnjst South 
Yemen, ruled by Marxists and closely 
tied to the Soviet Union. Thus their 
nervousness remains close to the sur^ 
face as North Yemen deal!, directly 
with the Soviet Union and Improvea 
its relations with Aden. 


The obligation to deal with Wash»- 
ington through Saudi inter media'/ies 
has irritated the independent-minded 
Yemeni government A higli YemeqA 
official complained that at one point ig 
the training program everj U.S. it 
structor was accompanied by a Saudi 
“as if the Americans did not know 
what they were doing by themselves.’ 
By contrast, the Soviet Union 
made a point of direct contacts 
swift fulfillment of its promises. Ywia-' 
eni officials said Moscow even di- 
verted an arms ship at sea on its way 
to another country to make sure one 
shipment arrived in Yemtin before 
deadline. 


now I 
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How Much for Defense? 
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When Preikieiit Carter decided last week to 
jme the Honae-euceettfuUy, a« it turned 
^to reject the conference committee’s com* 
■onfse budget resolution because it allocated 
Woo much to defense, he ^fted a layer of the 
sohterranean crust of American politics. 

Congressional Budget Office’s most recent 
estimate of the qwtding Imidlcatkms of the ad* 
fflinistrttlon's own 1061 defense appropriations 
request indicated that the compromise resolu- 
tion exceeded the president’s by only about $600 
mlUicm, or four-tenths of 1 percent Spilt the dif- 
ference— say, around 12 UUion— and call it 
dose enough for government work. Was this 
poteotltl difference the real source of the dls* 
pnteT Various executtve^sranch officials pro* 
fessed, latgelr an o ny mo usl y, to be concerned 
less about the overall amount of 1061 spending 
than about too much being spent down the road 
tor expensive weapons and not enough for mai^ 
power and mahstananoe. 

But such concerns are almost totaQy frrd» 
vant to the first hudget resdution, the one that 
was beiog debated. The appropriate vehicles for 
those fights sre the authorization and appropri- 
ation bUls. There was nothing in this resolution 
that would have kept the 1681 defense increase 
from being allocate for example, entirely to 
better pay tor the career enlisted people who 
are now leaving the armed eervices in droves/ 
Carter had said, on board the Nlmitz 24 hours 
before that he did want to spend more on that 
proWem next year— by implication an extra 
1700 million— but apparently he wants that to 
from further cuts in other defense pn^ 


aranuL 

LSet Slide the major bsuee about poUcy and 
fcpons that are the focus of most of the de- 
loise budget debate. You support the draft and 
don’t want to spend more on military pay for 
first-term enlisted people to attract volunteers 
under the All-Volunteer Force? Fine, but you 
sfiU need to keep the career force— you need 
able sogeants to run an army no matter bow 


Tho wHter,f{nvuid$m of the 

Savff, practices Iota in WoiMngton and is con- 
tribatinff editor of the Armed Forces Journal 


you obtain recruits, voluntarily or involuntari- 
ly. You don’t like the MX? You want to bi^ 
small fighter planes or small ships instead of 
large ones? Fine, but you still have to maintain 
what you have and let pilots fly enough to stay 
profident. You still need adequate ammunition 
and communications that can’t be Jammed. 

These sorts of career pay increases and readi- 
ness improvements are beginning to draw 
strong support not only from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff but also from a number of legialators 
across a broad political spectrum— including, 
for example. Sens. Tower and Kennedy— thus 
raising the possibility of reversing Congress' 
past penchant for cutting readiness funds. And 
even if you look solely at the military equiva- 
lent (d fixing potholes in the city streets and 
paying policemen a living wage, defense needs 
in these non-controversiai areas dwarf the in- 
crease Carter opposed and could not begin to 
be paid for by other defense cuts. 

For example, a onetime expenditure merely 
to bring the pay of career military people 
(under half of toose in uniform) up to the same 
r€»l levd it was when the AU-Volunteer Force 
was introduced in 1672— to make up for their 
pay having been held 10 percent to 15 percent 
below the inflation rate for the last eight years 
—would cost $2 billion to $3 billion. And bring- 
ing ammunition stockpiles, maintenance on ex- 
isting weapons, fuel for adequate training exer- 
cises and communications Improvements up to 
reasonable levels from their currently de- 
pressed states would add around another $7 bil- 
Uon to $10 billion. 

Nice but unaffordable? The administration’s 
proposed defense budget for 1681 would hold 
spending to 8.8 percent of the gross national 
piquet During the Kennedy ad^istration in 
the early 2960 b— before the Vietnam War— the 
nation spent &5 percent of its GNP on defense, 
^ense has no automatic and perpetual claim 
on its early '60s share of GNP and, given some 
growth in our economy, we do not need to 
maintain defense spending at that rate in order 
to defend ourselves adequately— even in the 
face of the large Soviet arms surge of recent 
years. 

But the share of G?(P is a reasonable measure 


proposea mat we mcrease aeiense s snare 0 ( 
GNP to 0 or 7 percent The middle of that range 
would be on^ about a third of the way back 
from the level of military spending we have 
now to the level we sunnorted under President 
Kennedy— roughly an additional $35 billion an- 
nually. Adding that much in one year would 
probably entail some waste, but the much more 
modest increases that were proposed by the 
budget conference committee were nowhere 
close to this. They would have taken defense’s 
share from 6.3 percent (rf GNP only up to 
around 6,4 percent, at most— maybe l/40tb or 
80 of the way back from today’s relative d&. 
fense burden to that of the Kennedy admini^ 
tratlon. 

Could something else have been afoot? The 
New York^lmes reported unnamed adminikra- 
tion officials’ speculating hopefully that Presi- 
dent Carter would, by bis opposition to the de- 
fense Increase, undercut Rep. John Anderson’s 
appeal to similarly minded voters. But whatever 
his objective, by so protecting his left flank on 
defense spending (if that is, in fact, the flank 
Anderson ultimately decides to threaten), Car- 
ter baa created future problems for himself that 
he cannot easily correct, at least not credibly 
and quickly. Some poHs now show over 60 per- 
cent of those who respond faveving real in- 
creases in defense spending and over SO percent 
doing so even if higher taxes are required to get 
the job done— a staggering change from the 
handful who backed such steps four or five 
years aga Chicago (Council on Foreign Relations 
polls have shown, for example, that for some 
time the people— the real people-^ve been 
about twice as supportive of kcreased defense 
spending as have ’’opinion leaders” such as p^o- 
f essionals, journalists and, apparently, sd least 
some political strategists. 

In assuaging such increasingiy foUowertess 
opinion leaders, Ca^r may have alienated a 
rather larger numb^ of simpler folk who be- 
lieve that weakness invites at least being 
walked on and, at worst, war. In moving over 
toward the left-hand shoulder, he has aban- 
doned much of the middle of the road on the 
defense issue and has given many traditional 
Democrats— already unhappy wi^ the econ- 
omy— an added reason to vote against him. If 
he gets the nomination in August and if his 
subsequent attacks on Ronatd Reagan for 
being too far to the right on national security 
issues fail to bring a number of Democrats 
back into the fold, he may remember the 
after Memorial Day with ^teep regret. 
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US Developing New Class of Warships 


By ELMO R. ZUMWALT JR. 
and 

WORTH H. BAGLEY 
A new class of warships is a 
key element in the U.S. 
Navy’s program to regain a 
three-ocean capability to deal 
with the Soviet navy’s three- 
ocean threat. 

The keel for the first such 
ship, USS Ticonderoga, was 
laid on Jan. 21 at the automat- 
ed Ingalls shipyard in Pasca- 
goula, Miss. Tliis first of 21 
now planned will be delivered 
^ early 1983. It is a triumph 
w technology and congres- 
■bnal power. 

^ Ticonderoga 's major contri- 
bution will be a fleet air 
defense capability to destroy a 
high percentage of thO Soviet 
aircraft and missiles which 
today give Moscow the advan- 
tage in a global naval war. 


Today’s warship radars ro- 
tating mechanically can de- 
tect a target only at the 
instant the constantly rotating 
radar beam sweeps. by it. 
Thus, there are limited detec- 
tion opportunities for a rotat- 
ing radar. A separate tracking 
radar then has to “lock on” 
and engage each target. 

On the other hand, Ticonder- 
oga’s Aegis computer con- 
trolled weapon system has a 
radar which transmits in all 
directions simultaneously. 
Seeing in all directions, it can, 
within seconds, detect, track, 
and engage many aircraft and 
missiles while continuing to 
search the skies for others. 

Once Aegis detects a target, 
its range, speed, and direction 
are computed and processed. 
A defensive response is select- 
ed automatically. A missile 


can be. automatically fired 
against the target. Or the 
commanding officer, watching 
instant, comprehensive dis- 
plays of the enemy targets, 
can override and fire when he 
desires. 

After launching, an Aegis 
missile is guided by radar 
until close to the target. Then 
the missile shifts to receive 
and fellows signals “bounced” 
off the target by another 
radar. Destruction of the tar- 
get is almost certain. 

Ticonderoga ’s Aegis incor- 
porates amazing new electron- 
ics redundancy. Many ele- 
ments can become inopera- 
tive, but the system remains 
effective. 

To deal with the occasional 
target that eludes .Aegis, Ti- 
conderoga class warships will 
have two Phalanx Close-in 


Weapons Systems which fire a 
constant stream of pellets.! 
whose axis of fire is constant-' 
ly corrected by radar to pro- 
duce hits. 

The latest detection equip- 
ment will locate, and anti- 
submarine rockets and torpe- 
does will destroy, enemy sub- 
marines. 

Two missile launching sys- 
tems can destroy distant ships 
with Harpoon cruise missiles. 

There is room to add, in 
1983. a capability against dis- 
tant land targets, thus reduci- 
ing reliance on carrier air- 
craft, if President Carter 
backs the Tomahawk long- 
range cruise missile develop- 
ment. 

The latest .sophisticated 
electronics equipment for 
jamming, anti-jamming, and 
detection will be on board. 
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It’s Pork Barrel Time on the Hill 


Th(i patriotic rhetoric that is accom- 
panying the Pentagon’s pending mas- 
sive budget Increase serves to obscure 
a sordid, polltics-as-usual fact of life: 
The American flag is being wrapped 
around one of the biggest peacetime 
pork barrels In history. 

While Senate and House hawks raise 
shrill alarms about Soviet military su- 
periority, the private talk in Capitol 
cloaltrooms centers on more practical 
considerations— how to ensure fat de- 
fense contracts for home states and 
congressional districts. Here are some 
examples of the superpatriot’s sales- 
mar>shlp: 

• The powerful Texas delegation — 
led by Rep. Jim Wright, the House 
Democratic leader, and Sen. John 
Tov^er, ranking Republican on the 
Armed Services Committee— is 
demonstrating once again that it can 
bring home the bacon. Without even a 
vote, Wright succeeded in getting ap- 
proval of 810 million to study expan- 
sion of production of the Fill fighter- 
bomber, which General Dynamics 
builds in his district. When the White 
House eliminated $112.9 million for 
A7K attack planes produced by the 
Vought Corp. In Grand Prairie, Tex., 
the Texans bullied the administration 
into restoring the money. 

Fairchild Republic’s plant in 
Hagerstown was to have closed prod- 
uction of the AlO antitank pjane this 
year after delivering a final order of 
103 aircraft. But under pressure from 
the Maryland delegation, the adminis- 
tration agreed to increase the prod- 
uction run to 198 AXOs and extend it 
over four years. Rep. Beverly Byron 


(D-Md.) even managed to secure a $30 
million House authorization to pro- 
duce a new two-seater version. 

• Frank Saltinshek used to be the 
House Armed Services Committee 
counsel. Now he’s a lobbyist for Grum- 
man Aerospace Corp. A legislative aide 
told my associate Peter Grant that Sal- 
tinshek "la hovering around constant- 
ly” and "calls every day.” His efforts 
apparently paid off: The House 
granted Grumman $500 million of the 

” Pentagon budget increase. 

• A weapon's performance some- 
times runs second In importance to 
political clout. Northrup’s F18 plane, 
for example, has had problems with 
landing gear malfunction, leaky fuse- 
lage and faulty wing design. But Rep. 
Charles Wilson (D-Calif.), In whose dis- 
trict Northrop manufactures the F18, 
had no difficulty getting approval for 
an Increase in this year’s plane order 
from 48 to 72, at an additional cost of 
about $500 million, ' 

• The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee staff, noting that the Patriot 
missile had performed properly in 
only five of its last 12 test shots, cut 
back its budget by $90 million. But the 
missile’s builder, Raytheon, is in a dis- 
trict next to House Speaker Tip 
O’Neill’s. After a few words in the 
right places, the committee reinstated 
the $90 million. One Capitol Hill vet- 
eran remarked wryly: “The ‘Speaker’s 
lobby’ Is appropriately named.” 

Iranian Jews— When I reported last 
March that about 100 Iranian Jewish 
refugees were having trouble getting 
visas to enter the United States, the 
State Department denied the story. 


Thousands of Iranian minority refu- 
gees, including Jews, had been allowed 
into the country in recent months, the 
department said. 

New evidence, however, confirms 
my original story. One of the nation’s 
most distinguished Jewish leaderiL 
who dislikes publicity and requested 
that his name be withheld, wrote me a, 
letter on the subject. The Iranian Jews, 
who were allowed into the United 
States, he wrote, were often those who 
had been to this country before and 
held valid reentry visas enabling them 
to return within four years. 

But he indicated that several flrsit- 
time applicants were running into bu- 
reaucratic red tape at our Paris and 
London consulates— just as I reporte(|, 

In addition, a confidential internal' 
State Department document confirms 
my report that Foggy Bottom officials 
can’t decide how to handle the Iranian 
Jewish refugees stranded in Eurojte, 
When immigration authorities tried to 
get some guidance on the subject, the 
State Department failed to send a key 
representative to discuss the situation. 

My report brought quick, if tempo- 
rary, results. Less than two weeks 
after it was published, cables were 
sent to U.S. consular officials instruct- 
ing them to show "sympathy and un- 
derstanding” in processing entry appli- 
cations from Iranian Jews and other 
minorities. " ' 

But since April 7, when President^ 
Carter announced tighter restrictions’ 
on Iranians, even those with Ic-ng^J 
standing visas are having problems 
getting into the United States, 
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World-Wide 

CARTER AND KENNEDY AGREED lo 
meet today at the White House. 

A Kennedy aide said the meeting will 
“establish lines of communication.’’ It 
(Mmes amid signs that Tuesday’s voting 
might have aided independent John Ander- 
:ion. While Carter won a nominating major- 
ity, his campaign was jolted by losses in 
live of eight Democratic primaries, includ- 
ing California and New Jersey. 

Strategists for Ronald Reagan said they 
;jre rewriting his general campaign plan to 
:ap Anderson’s support. Exit polls of Califor- 
nia voters showed Reagan would win easily 
in a three-way race but Anderson would 
sdge Carter. 

Carter said he expects Kennedy "will 
carry his delegates and deep belief in 
the issues to the convention." 

The defeat of Proposition 9 doesn’t mean 
California’s tax revolt is dead, analysts said. 
They suggested that concern about govern- 
ment-service cuts figured in rejection of the 
plan to halve the state income tax. State vot- 
ers turned down an oil-company tax 
and dump^ Democratic Rep. Charles Wil- 
son, who is cited in a House ethics case. 

# * » 

Ayatollah Khomeini accused Carter of 
trying to cover up U.S. wrongdoing in Iran. 
Ramsey Clark, attending Iran’s anti- Amer- 
ica conference in defiance of a Carter travel 
ban. said he agreed to head an American in- 


quiry into alleged U.S. crimes. Iran’s presi- 
dent asked the former Attorney General to 
form the panel. 

Swiss trade with Iran should be kept 
“within normal limits.” officials in Bern 
said. The government said its neutrality and 
representation of U.S. Interests in Tehran 
bar it from joining U.S. economic sanctions 
against Iran. 

« * * 

Gunmen in Belfast kiUed John Tumley. 
40, Protestant leader of the Irish Indepen- 
dent Party. Police said they believed the 
Northern Ireland politician, who favored un- 
ity with Ireland, was shot by right-wing 
Protestants. 

Arab merchants in East Jerusalem were 
detained overnight by Israeli military offi- 
cials to ensure Aat they opened their shops. 
Strikes had been called to protest Monday’s 
car-bomb attacks on two West Bank Arab 
mayors. Israel ordered protection for other 
West Bank mayors. 

An Iraqi embassy was attacked by two 
gunmen in Rome, who killed one employe 
and planted a time bomb that was defused 
three minutes before it was set to explode. 
Embassy guards wounded and captured one 
gunman, who identified himself as an Iraqi. 
His accomplice escaped. 

• * * 

I talian Premier Cosslga’s government is 
expected to remain in power through the 
seven-nation Venice summit,late this month. 
Cossiga is charged with Indirectly helping a 
suspected terrorist evade capture. Italian 
Communists plan to force a parliamentary 
review, but say the inquiry could take 
months. 

More than 200 South Koreans arrested 


during the Kwangju uprising were released 
by the military-dominated government. I,ast 
month’s insurrection against martial lav? in 
the southern provincial capital left at least 
170 people dead. Authorities said 524 people 
still are being held. 

* * * 

Af ghanistan Is Stepping Up a draft tc re- 
plenish its army, which has been hit by de- 
sertions and civil war casualties, Western 
diplomats said. But they asserted that the 
conscription drive by the Soviet-backed ;ov- 
emment is meeting resistance. 

The shooting of Vernon Jordan was wit- 
nessed by two persons other than Martha 
Coleman, an FBI agent said. But a police 
spokesman said neither witness was able to 
provide new information. Mrs. Coleman, 
who drove Jordan to his motel before the 
shooting, agreed to take a lie detector test, 
investigators said. 

# * « 

Tornado-ravaged Grand Island, Neb., 
was patrolled by National Guardsmen a:; the 
search for bodies continued. At least three 
persons were killed and more than 150 oth- 
ers injured when as many as seven twisters 
roared through the city. 


A stay of execution was granted for con- 
demned killer Jack Potts by a federal judge 
In Atlanta. Potts had reversed an earlier de- 
cision not to appeal his conviction. 


Key West. Fla., was deluged with sealift 
boats carrying Cuban refugees. One captain, 
who returned to Florida from Cuba with w 
empty ship, said Cuban officials told liim 
they wouldn’t allow any more foreign-regis- 
tered vessels to participate in the sealift. 

* » * 
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pilots about haboobs. And when a pho- 
tograph of Iran taken by the NOAA 6 
weather satellite just two minutes before 
the mission began showed no storms within 
50 miles of the flight plan, the experts con- 
cluded that weather would not be a prob- 
lem. The pilots, totally unprepared for the 
experience of flying through a haboob, thus 
began their mission in a state of much 
confusion and consternation. 

Disoriented: In the midst of the haboob, 
the No. 5 chopper lost its gyro when a 
blower that cooled the gyro’s power source 
burned out. Unable to see the ground 
through the dust, the chopper’s pilots be- 
came so disoriented that they nearly 
crashed. Rather than try to negotiate a 
9, 000-foot ridge that lay between them and 
Desert One, they decided to turn back — 
even though they didn’t have enough fuel 
to reach the Nimitz. Breaking radio silence, 
they told SeifFert of their decision. He re- 
layed it to Vaught, who relayed it to the 
carrier, which reversed course and began 
speeding toward the Iranian coast to cut 
the distance the stricken helicopter had 
to cover. They barely made it. One of the 
choppers ran out of fuel moments after 
setting down on the Nimitz’s deck. 

The gyro failure wasn’t the No. 5 chop- 
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per’s only problem. There was also a burn- 
out of its tactical navigation system. What’s 
more, its omni-directional radio receiver 
failed to pick up the signal transmitted 
by the Iranian navigational station at Dar- 
aband, which is where the helicopters were 
to cross the 9,000-foot ridge. Had the re- 
ceiver worked properly, the No. 5 chopper 
would have been able to negotiate the ridge 
even without its gyro. 

The Pentagon still isn’t sure why so much 
of chopper 5’s equipment failed. Investi- 
gators thought they had discovered the 
reason for the gyro bum-out when they 
found a flak jacket and duffel bag blocking 
an air duct inside the helicopter. But the 
crewman who used the gear insisted he 
had stowed it properly — and that it may 
have been tossed in front of the duct in 
the frantic final moments as the crew scam- 
pered about the cabin for life jackets. Pen- 
tagon experts also dismissed the idea that 
the helicopter had been damaged on the 
Nimitz the morning of the mission when 
a marine — ironically, one of the eight who 
later died at Desert One — accidentally set 
off a firefighting system that doused the 
craft in a foam and salt-water solution. 

The six remaining helicopters were sup- 
posed to meet the C-130s at Desert One 


by 11:30 p.m. But because of the haboob, 
it was 1:10 a.m. before all had landed. At 
that point, Kyle discovered that the No. 
2 chopper had lost its second-stage hydrau- 
lic pump and was unable to take off again. 
The malfunction had actually occurred two 
hours earlier. If radio communication had 
been permitted, the pilot of the stricken 
helicopter might have been able to inform 
Kyle of his problem long before any of 
the choppers got to Desert One. Kyle could 
have aborted the rescue at that point and 
started sending the five functioning chop- 
pers back to the Nimitz as soon as they 
had been refueled. That would have elimi- 
nated much of the congestion and confusion 
at the desert staging area that later led to 
tragedy. 

No Spare: Normally, the faulty pump 
could have been replaced in 45 minutes. 
But even though the same pump had broken 
down before in practice, no one had broug^ 
along a spare. The Sea Stallions were 
rying 5,000 pounds more than their rS 
ommended maximum payload — and ther? 
simply wasn’t room to take along a backup 
for every part that could possibly fail. Based 
on an actuarial study of which parts were 
most likely to break down again, mission/ 
planners concluded that the need for a spar 
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t, which weighed 13 pounds, was 
;inal. 

ith yet another helicopter out of action, 
Vaught asked Kyle and commando leader 
Col. Charlie Beckwith to consider continu- 
ing the mission with just five choppers. 
There were two ways of doing that: they 
could leave behind some 6,000 pounds of 
men and materiel, or they could try to load 
everything onto the already overladen re- 
maining choppers. Neither alternative was 
acceptable, and Kyle and Beckwith decided 
the mission should be scrubbed. Their rec- 
ommendation was accepted by President 
Carter. But the team hadn’t rehearsed an 
abort — and the lack of training may have 
contributed to the final tragedy. “We had 
never practiced to abort and get on the 
C-130s,“ Beckwith said later. 

Two of the six C-130s had already taken 
off when disaster struck. But before the 
third could taxi to its takeoff position, a 
helicopter directly behind it had to be 
moved. The chopper’s pilot, Maj. James 
Shaefer, was ordered to bank left and away 
from the C-130 and fly to a refueling po- 
sition behind another of the transport 
planes. Shaefer acknowledged the order 
and started to bank left. Then he appar- 
ently became disoriented. He reversed his 
^ irse, banked right and crashed into the 
30. Both craft burst into flames. 
Overruled: The intense heat thrown off 
by the burning C-130 forced the crews of 
the two helicopters nearest the crash to 
abandon ship. One crewman wanted to go 
back to his chopper to retrieve classified 
material that had been left behind, but Kyle 
said no. When the last of the C-130s was 
airborne, Kyle asked Vaught to send in 
fighter planes to destroy the abandoned 
choppers and their classified contents. But 
Washington denied the request on the 


ground that if any Iranians near the site — 
such as the passengers of the bus that had 
been stopped — were killed in the process, 
the militants in Teheran might take repri- 
sals against the hostages. It was the only 
time since planning for the mission had 
begun that Washington had overruled a 
military recommendation. 

In hindsight, it is easy to say that the 
mission planners should have sent ten hel- 
icopters instead of eight, that they should 
have known about the duration of haboobs 
and briefed the pilots accordingly, that they 
should have trained for an abort, that they 
should have taken an extra hydraulic pump 
to Desert One. But with the exception of 
the lack of planning for an abort, each of 
those decisions represented a reasonable 
trade-off between the need for maximum 
flexibility on the one hand and speed and 
secrecy on the other. “There had to have 
been some mistakes made,” concedes Chief 
of Naval Operations Adm. Thomas Hay- 
ward. Bui in the end, the mission was done 
in at least as much by an incredible streak 
of bad luck. 

A broader and more troubling question 
is whether the mission should have been 
undertaken in the first place. Pentagon 
planners were never certain how many mili- 
tants the. commandos were likely to en- 
counter at the embassy. The attack force 
had no secret weapons: the operation would 
almost certainly have involved a fierce 
shoot-out. The Pentagon estimated that 
even if the commandos had made it to the 
embassy compound undetected, as many 
as fifteen of the hostages — and up to 30 
of the commandos — would have been killed 
or injured in the getaway. Thus, there was 
a chance that only 38 hostages would have 
been rescued safely — at a cost of 45 ca- 
sualties. In a mission that involved a series 
of uneasy compromises, that might have 
been the most disturbing trade-off of all. 


Chopper pilot Schaefer arrives home for burn treatment: No evacuation plan 

Steve Kfauss — Sygma 




Church on the stump: Spiraling acrimony in 

Endangered 

Republicans have their best chance in 
years of capturing the U.S. Senate. A net 
shift of only ten seats in November could 
give them control — and more than a dozen 
Democratic senators face tough re-election 
campaigns. Conservatives have chosen five 
liberals as special targets: Birch Bayh of 
Indiana, Frank Church of Idaho, Alan 
Cranston of California, John Culver of Iowa 
and George McGovern of South Dakota. 
News week’s John J. Lindsay toured Ida- 
ho to assess the odds against Church, and 
Pamela Ellis Simons visited Iowa to scout 
the campaign against Culver. Their reports: 

F rank C'hurch and his Republican op- 
ponent, U.S. Rep. Steven Symms, came 
face to face at a rain-soaked fishermen’s 
breakfast near St. Anthony, Idaho — and 
the soggy amiability of their encounter be- 
lied the spiraling acrimony of this year’s 
Senate campaign. To Symms and his sym- 
pathizers on the right, Church is an apostle 
of “appeasement,” a “dangerous man” and 
a “liar.” To Church, the New Right itself 
is increasingly the issue — particularly the 
campaign being waged against him by the 
ABC (Anybody But Church) committee 
and its Washington parent group, the Na- 
tional Conservative Political Action Com- 
mittee (NCPAC). “Symms and the ABC 
and NCPAC have been linked to one com- 
mon objective — to attack Frank Church,” 
he complains. Slightly ahead in the polls 
but on the defensive nonetheless. Church, 
55, must hope that ABC’s attacks will 
boomerang; his fifth Senate term — ar 
chairmanship of the Forei^ Relati'^ 
Committee — may depend on it. 

ABC and NCPAC resolutely den 
connection with the Symms camr 
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New Light on the Resc ue MissicM 


What caused the failure of the disastrous 
American attempt to rescue the hostages in 
Iran? Newsweek’s David C. Martin has 
unearthed previously unpublished details of 
the aborted mission. His report: 

T he placid waters of the Gulf of Oman 
were fading into twilight as the eight 
RH-53D Sea Stallion helicopters lifted off 
the deck of the nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Nimitz last April 24. The 
helicopters hovered briefly at 400 feet, 
grouping themselves into a loose, diamond- 
shaped formation, then swung north at 120 
knots toward the Iranian coastline 50 miles 
away. On the Nimitz’s bridge, an officer 
picked up a scrambler phone. In an instant, 
he was connected to an Egyptian air base 
about 300 miles south of Cairo where the 
task force’s commander, Maj. Gen. James 
Vaught, was standing by. Operation Eagle 
Claw, he told Vaught, was under way as 
scheduled at five minutes past 7, local time. 

The helicopters’ initial destination was 
the staging area called Desert One — an 
abandoned salt flat in Iran’s Dasht-e-Kavir 
desert about 600 miles north of the coast 
and 250 miles from Teheran. At Desert 
One, they would rendezvous with six 
C-130 transport planes that had left Egypt 
two hours earlier carrying men, equipment 
and the fuel for the next leg of their jour- 
ney — a 270-mile dash under cover of dark- 
ness to a mountain hide-out code-named 
“Figbar” just 50 miles southeast of Tehe- 
ran. They were supposed to arrive at Figbar 
before dawn and hunker down there for 
the day, waiting until nightfall to attempt 
the actual rescue. The mission had been 
in the works for more than six months. 
Early on, the planners had considered send- 
ing in the commandos by truck from Tur- 
key. They also thought about launching 
the raid from a carrier task force in the 
eastern Mediterranean. But the back desert 
route was considered the best option. 

The Odds: Planners figured the mission 
required a minimum of six Sea Stallions. 
According to their calculations, there was 
a 96.5 per cent probability that if eight 
choppers were dispatched from the Nimitz, 
at least six would make it to Figbar. Sending 
ten Sea Stallions would have raised the 
probability to 99.2 per cent. But that would 
have required an additional C-130 to refuel 
them, raising the risk of detection. In the 
end, the planners decided that the extra 
2.7 per cent edge simply wasn’t worth it. 

The copters were twelve minutes behind 
schedule when they crossed the Iranian 
coast in a gap between two radar stations, 
at Jask and Chah Bahar. That was because 
the Nimitz had to steam further away from 
the coast than planned in order to keep 


at least 200 miles away from a Soviet spy 
ship stationed near the Strait of Hormuz. 

The first sign of trouble came about an 
hour into the mission, when the pilot of 
the No. 6 helicopter flashed a light indi- 
cating he was setting down. Operating un- 
der a prearranged buddy system, the No. 

8 chopper landed with him. In the No. 

1 helicopter, flight leader Lt. Col. Edward 
Seiffert had no way of telling what had 
happened. The only means of in-flight com- 
munication between the helicopters was a 
nonsecure high-frequency radio that was 
supposed to be used only in the direst of 
emergencies. Since no one broke radio si- 
lence, all Seiffert could do was to report 
over his secure scrambler phone to Vaught 
and deputy task-force commander Col. 
James Kyle, who was riding in the lead 
C-130, that two of his helicopters were 
down. The No. 8 chopper’s tail had been 
damaged on the Nimitz — and it had spent 
so much time in the shop that it was known 
as the “hangar queen.’’ But it was the No. 

Even if the plan 
had worked, the 
Pentagon estimated 
casualties of up to 15 
hostages and 30 troops. 

6 chopper that had been disabled by a loss 
of pressure in one of its rotor blades. Its 
crew and classified material were trans- 
ferred to the No. 8 chopper, which took 
off and soon caught up with the formation. 

The mission’s planners had expected at 
least one chopper to break down. From 
the beginning, the Sea Stallion was some- 
thing of a compromise choice for the rescue 
mission. The Army’s CH-47 helicopter 
might have been better suited for the long, 
arduous overland journey to Desert One 
and beyond. But preparing the CH-47 
might have raised suspicions: why were 
eight Army choppers being transferred to 
an aircraft carrier? 

As the remaining seven choppers were 
nearing “Tumpoint Four,’’ a navigational 
point near the town of Bam, they ran into 
a strange floating fog of dust. Normally, 
dust storms are sand swirls accompanied 
by strong winds. But this dust storm was 
different. “There was no blowing sand, no 
wind, no significant turbulence or any other 
indications of a sandstorm,’’ reported a 
later Pentagon paper. “The phenomenon 
was suspended dust.’’ A fine talcum-like 
powder, it sifted into the cockpits, coating 



The Pentagon anticipated that 
the mission might have to be 
called off. But the rescue team 
never practiced executing an or- 
der to abort— and that may have 
contributed to the final tragedy. 

the pilots’ lips and raising the temperature 
from an already uncomfortable 88 degrees 
to a nearly intolerable 93 degrees. 

As soon as they hit the dust, Seiffert’s 
lead chopper and its buddy landed. The 
other five helicopters didn’t see thei^Jiv 
stead, they flew on. Realizing he h^^^k 
left behind, Seiffert took off againl^H 
nically, the mission could have been al^Wa 
at that point, since the dust cloud had re- 
duced visibility so badly. But because the 
dust cloud resembled no sandstorm the pi- 
lots had ever experienced — and because the 
C-130s ahead of them had radioed back 
no warnings — they pressed on, convinced 
they would emerge from it at any moment. 

‘Haboob’: What they had encountered 
was a haboob, a rare though hardly un- 
known meteorological phenomenon in 
which gusts generated by thunderstorms 
kick up great masses of dust many miles 
away. Haboobs occur in the southwestern 
United States, where the dust usually settles 
back to earth within ten minutes. But in 
Iran, where the dust is much finer, a haboob 
can linger in the air for hours. The 1970 
CIA intelligence summary that the mis- 
sion’s weather forecasters used mentioned 
haboobs only briefly and said nothing about 
their duration. Had the planners searched 
through the archives of weather satellite 
photos at the University of Wisconsin, they 
might have turned up evidence of long- 
lasting Iranian haboobs. But the mission’s 
urgency — as well as security requirements 
that kept personnel to a minimum—did 
not permit such in-depth research. Se^-’*'’ 
concerns also nixed an idea to sej^ 
clandestine weather station in the ] 
desert that might have detected t 
boobs. (As many as 1,000 people knew 
enough about the mission to compromise 
it — ^and one loose-lipped sailor on emer- 
gency leave almost didO_^.-— — — 

In any case,. nr‘ ^- 
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year’s economic summit in Tokyo. To help 
ea^^e impact of oil prices on the de- 
world, the allies were likely to 
initiatives by the World Bank and 
tn^memational Monetary Fund to per* 
suade the OPEC oil barons to “recycle” 
some of their petrobillions to Third World 
nations bogged down in debt. But the draft 
communique did not mention a more am- 
bitious proposal by the prestigious Brandt 
Commission on North-South problems: to 
start up a massive Global Development 
Fund for quicker relief of Third World 
financial pains. 

Loggerheads: Although the United 
States and its allies were in step on economic 
policy, they were walking miles apart on 
political strategy. The allied response to 
Iran and Afghanistan has not been as tough 
as Carter would like. Last week he and 
Schmidt were at apparent loggerheads over 
an issue that struck closer to home: the 
plan to counter Moscow’s missile buildup 
in Central Europe by deploying 572 Persh- 
ing II missiles and cruise missiles on NATO 
soil. Last April, Schmidt vaguely proposed 
that “it would be useful for peace if no 
deployment were made on both sides” until 
1983, when the installation of the NATO 
nukes is to begin. Meanwhile, he said. East 
and West should negotiate mutual lim- 

« on missiles. Some U.S. officials 
that Schmidt was proposing to 
’ NATO into a strategic disadvan- 
hey also feared that even a hint 
of West German wavering would spread 
to Belgium and the Netherlands— which 
were reluctant from the start to accept 
the new missiles on their territory. 

Schmidt’s impending visit to Moscow 
next week made the matter seem particular- 
ly urgent. Two weeks ago, Carter fired 
off a tough letter to the German Chancellor 
cautioning him against talking to the Rus- 
sians about any freeze on tactical nuclear 
weapons. Schmidt said last week that the 



letter was “astonishing,” and an American 
official who had read it admitted: “It was 
pretty gruff, direct to the point of rudeness, 
in terms of how such things are written. 
There were no frills at the beginning 
or the end, no iooking-forward-to-seeing- 
you-next-week-Helmut’ kind of thing.” 
The letter had been drafted in an inter- 
agency meeting led by aides to national- 
security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. It 
was toned down a bit by Carter, who among 
other things deleted the word “unaccept- 
able” in one passage. Schmidt took offense 
nonetheless. His Foreign Minister, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, made an angry phone 
call to Secretary of State Edmund Muskie. 

• lidt himself placed much of the blame 
fcezinski. “Our Polish friend in Wash- 
f mistrusts us more than our Polish 
n Warsaw,” he told aides. 

The West German Chancellor insisted 
that Bonn would stand behind its decision 
to deploy the cruise missiles. Only hours 
before Carter’s letter arrived, Schmidt sar- 
castically told visiting U.S. Sen. Joseph 


Biden that the U.S. “can depend on the 
bloody Germans.” Last week, he told The 
Washington Post that his proposal on mis- 
siles was “in the mainstream of Western 
thinking.” He said he “found it difficult 
to understand” why his suggestion “should 
have created such fuss in Western circles.” 
At their meeting in Venice, Carter and 
Schmidt conducted a “cordial and very in- 
tense” airing of their differences, according 
to one source. Afterward, Carter told repor- 
ters: “We have absolutely no doubt that 
he and the Federal Republic of Germany 
are completely committed to carry out the 
agreement” to deploy the new missiles. 
Furthermore, said Carter, “we both agree 
completely that the Soviets must withdraw 
all their troops from Afghanistan.” Sch- 
midt expressed unqualified agreement with 
everything Carter had said. “I never 
thought that we did not agree,” said the 
Chancellor. But if the two men had man- 
aged to smooth over their latest dispute, 
it also was widely assumed that what one 
German official called their “serious chem- 


istry problem” remained as bad as ever. 

The troubh; in the Western Alliance, 
however, goes deeper than mere bad blood 
between leaders. As the West’s strategic 
stakes expand beyond Europe to the Mid- 
east oil fields and the markets of the de- 
veloping world, some Europeans are ques- 
tioning whether NATO itself, with its 
narrow focus on the defense of the North 
Atlantic, works well enough anymore. In 
Venice, French and British leaders planned 
to float the id«ia of a new NATO mecha- 
nism: a panel of American, British, French 
and German ambassadors charged with 
coordinating Western military and diplo- 
matic activities beyond Europe. To many 
friends of the United States, the papering- 
over of political differences in Venice and 
the unresolved doubts about Jimmy Car- 
ter’s leadership only increased the need 
for some better way to conduct the business 
of the West. 

STEVEN STRASSER with THOMAS 
M. DeFRANK and RICH THOMAS in 
Carter’s party, SCOTT SULLIVAN in 
Venice and bureau reports 


